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The questions submitted to your Committee on Education are as follows : 

First. Is it the duty of the State to furnish free education, supported by tax- 
ation ? and, if yes, how far should the child be educated, as to age and kind of 
study ? and should such education be compulsory ? and if compulsory, should there 
be a limitation of time each year ? 

Second — A. Is the system of education, as practiced in our public schools 
the best that can be had under existing circumstances ? Let the answer embrace 
all branches of the subject, including primary, grammar, high and normal schools, 
also limited and graded education. 

B. Should not our education above the primary be devoted to teaching the 
useful arts, which will enable the pupil to earn a living, rather than to instruction 
in the dead languages, or what may be termed, for the purpose of this inquiry, or- 
namental learning? 

Third. Are the majority of those who graduate from our high schools the 
children of parents who are able to pay for education ? 

Fourth. What modifications of the present system, as practiced in this city 
are desirable ? Let the answer embrace a view of the subject in its financial and 
political bearings, its relation to taxation, and the emoluments of the staff and 
teachers. 

Fifth. What course would you recommend to obtain the modifications and re- 
forms ? Is Legislation on the subject needed ? 

These questions are very comprehensive, covering, as they do, almost the 
whole subject of popular education in its relations to the life of to-day. It has 
been impossible for your Committee, in the time they could spare from their ordi- 
nary business, to give to them that thorough consideration which the importance 
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of the subject demands. Many eminent men have -pent Their : ives in i-tudying 
:hese subjects, and still no conclusion has lcen reached upon manv • i them vhich 
is universally accepted, .'t is. therefore. ..niy possible tor your Committee 13 give 
some general views on this great subject and caii attention :d >jme ci he '?nnci- 
ples underlying it which seem most in danger ci : emg forgotten, -javing to those 
practically engaged i:i the riaily task ci educating trie young td work cut :n : 'rac- 
tice such of these suggestions as may seem to them useful. 

The rirst question is as to the duty of the State t ■» tarnish :':ee education sup- 
ported by taxation, and whether such education should Le ::iade ■ Jinpuisory. and 
how far it should be carried. 

It would now seem rather late to open an inquiry n * liis -wintry .s ".o .he 
■ luty of the State to furnish free education to a certain extent at least. Hie sys- 
tem of free schools is here so generally cstaolished and >o universally acquiesed in, 
i hat it has become a part of our national life, and should certainiy rot be interfered 
with except upon the very strongest possible cause shown. 1: is considered : v most 
writers on thissubiect that the safety of the State legends iDon he education of 
its people, and this is certainly .rue, provided the education re a rea: education in 
the best and highest sense of that word. It is nevertheless the iact '.hat tnauy and 
strenuous objections are made to the furnishing ny the ^taie of the resent system 
Di education, and 'here are some who say that such education as is row ra rnished 
.Iocs not tend to the safety or well-being of :he State. ut mite .he -.everse. and 
1 1 tat the individual, instead of being practically i>eneiitted by what are mailed .he 
higher portions of our present educational system, is thereby rendered impractical 
.uid totally useless in that life which most of these individuals must icad. 

Your Committee do not agree with those so strongly criticizing our whole edu- 
cational system, because such views seem to them narrow and prejudiced* and in- 
dicate an extreme position which the facts do not warrant. Nevertheless such i>L>- 
;cc lions are made, and ihe fact that they can be made by : nielli gem uid h in king 
men indicates some lack in our present system. It has seemed 'o yuur Committee 
necessary to discover, if possible, what this lack may be. The discussion oi .his 
question will serve also as a partial answer to the second inquiry '.aid before this 
Committee. 

There are four defects which appear in our educational system : 

i. The method of teaching is not what it should be, and must in mue be 
cvMiie. 

j. There is no attention given to direct moral or religious training. 

3. There is very little attention given to physical training. 

4. There is nn absence of practical training, the training 01' the hands and 
ejea, which would enable those leaving the schools to become useful and product- 
ive immediately in some manufacturing or industrial art. 

We will discuss these fonr defects in their order. 

1. That our present system of teaching the young is not what it ought to be. 

be and eventually must become, is a fact which is attracting the auentiun A 
tjof the leading thinkers of our time. In Harper's Magazine for November, 

Charles Francis Adams, Jr., has an article upon this subject entitled " Seen- 
1 Education," Speaking of the common school system of Mas- 




gachusetts, and we suppose this to be at least a fair sample of [all the common 
school systems of the country, Mr. Adams says : " Approaching this work in an 
organizing instead of scientific spirit, the impossible — as might have been foreseen 
—was attempted, and it was attempted in a purely mechanical way. The indefi- 
nite multiplication of things to be taught became the fashion of the day, with 
little or no regard to the laws of mental development." * * * This spirit he 
says naturally results " in the hands of any mechanical or routine superintendent 
in what may perhaps best be described as the drill-sergeant stage, or the company 
front, in education. Not that it should for an instant be inferred that throughout 
this, as in all other periods, many good results were not reached by what must be 
considered irrational and mistaken means and theories. It is quite unnecessary to 
say that this always has been and always will be the case. * * * Without, 
therefore, at all detracting from the good results accomplished by individuals, ref- 
erence is now made simply to the drift and general tendency of the recent and in- 
termediate period, the presence in it of the mechanical and the absence of the in- 
tellectual. Whether agreeing with this proposition or not, any one who has had 
to do with modern common schools knows what is referred to. Huge mechanical 
educational machines, they are peculiar to our own time and country, and are or- 
ganized, as nearly as possible, as a combination of the cotton mill and the railroad, 
with the model State prison. * * * Mechanical methods could not be carried 
further. The organization is perfect. The machine works almost with the preci- 
sion of clock work. It is, however, company front all the time. From one point 
of view children are regarded as automatons, from another as India rubber bags, 
from a third as so much raw material. They must move in step and exactly alike. 
They must receive the same mental nutriment* in equal quantities and at fixed 
times. Its assimilation is wholly immaterial, but the motions must be gone 
through with. Finally, as raw material, they are emptied in at the primaries; and 
marched out at the grammar grades, and it is well !" 

These words of Mr. Adams are very severe, and coming, as they do, from a 
man of so much experience in the matter of education, and holding so prominent 
a position in the intellectual world, they are entitled to much consideration. Are 
they not all true, at least to a great extent ? This training of children by rote, 
this education of their memories instead of their minds is by no means confined to 
the primary and Grammar schools. It is to be found in the high schools also, nay 
our best colleges are not above criticism in this particular. Take the study of 
mathematics, for example, begining with arithmetic and going on to algebra, geom- 
etry and trigonometry, it is one system of rules which the student is to 
commit to memory, and then the examples immediately following the rules are 
done by a mechanical application of the rule just committed to memory. This is 
no education, and is of scarcely any value whatever. That children thus trained 
really know nothing of the subject is shown by the fact that the minute the child 
comes to the dreaded miscellaneous examples, where an application of one or more 
simple principles is required, the only result in many cases is complete failure, and 
a tearful application to the teacher or the parent at home for assistance. The same 
result is seen in college when original problems are given to the students for solu- 
tion, generally they hardly even know how to begin, though they may have spent 
a whole term in committing rules and theories to memory, and working out prob- 



lems by mechanically applying such rules and theories, and been perfect every day 
in their lessons. 

The same thing is true of the study of grammar, and especially of Latin, as it has 
been usually taught. Rules, rules, rules, to be memorized until the student be- 
comes a p mere parrot, capable of articulating a great many sounds and even sen- 
tences which appear to have some sense, but which have not much more meaning 
to the student than the parrot. History cannot be taught by merely memorising 
dates and battles and prominent events. Apart from any proper grouping of these 
and explanation of their relations to each other, they are [useless and forgotten 
nearly as soon as learned. A child between the ages of one and six years can give 
our instructors lessons in many things. What an immense amount a child learns 
at that period ! It learns to use the organs of speech, to construct sentences, to 
call all the vast number of objects about it by their proper names, and in many 
cases to reason with some force and clearness. Nay, if a child has a French or 
German nurse it will learn one of those languages also with great facility and with 
far more thoroughness and accuracy than it can ever do in later years by the sys- 
tem of grammar and rule. This is simply because the child uses its natural powers 
and reasoning faculties unhindered by any artificial and unnatural system. Surely 
the principles upon which the child acts with such success can be used in the train- 
ing of those who are a little older. Indeed, there are already'experiments in this 
direction, and we notice with pleasure that M. Sauveur, in this city, is endeavoring 
now to conduct the study of the French language upon a different system from the 
old time-honored grammar of Fasquelle and to base his instructions upon the nat- 
ural methods of observation and independent use of the mind. Enough has been 
said to make it sufficiently obvious that children should be taught to reason and 
think, not to memorize, that their minds should be trained, not crammed, and that 
all children are not alike and some regard must be paid to the individual nature 
and special aptitude, instead of putting all upon the same level of general medioc- 
rity and formalism, thereby overcrowding and injuring the slow child and greatly 
retarding the quick one. Some attention has already been given to teaching arith- 
metic in a more rational manner in the schools of this city as is shown by the many 
excellent practical hints given to teachers in Doty's manual upon this subject. We are 
informed, however, that Doty's manual is not now in general use in the schools, and 
that the text book is Robinson's Practical Arithmetic, which is a collection of arbi- 
trary rules, expressed often in language which must be almost totally unintelligible 
to a child, and followed by examples to which the rule is to be applied. We ven- 
ture to say that this text book, unless supplemented by the most careful and skillful 
teaching and explanation, would be worse than useless to most children. 

The text book used for younger children is Robinson's Elements of Arithme- 
tic. This book is constructed very much upon the same principle with the other 
one, and is, we think, open to the same objections. 

Some arbitrary rules and many signs must undoubtedly be memorized in this 
study, but too much attention cannot be given to the explanation of the meaning 
of an arbitrary sign and the reason of a seemingly arbitrary rule. 

The same criticisms will apply to the study of grammar as ordinarily carried 
on. We question very much the use of the study of grammar, that is, the arbi- 
trary [rules thereof. Children may be able to say by rote, a whole book full of 



them, and still not be able to write an ordinary sentence correctly. The child in 
the natural method of observation and imitation soon learns to speak correctly if 
it hears correct speaking habitually, would soon learn to write correctly by reading 
what has been well written and having its excellence explained, and then by prac- 
ticing writing its thoughts on any subject and having its errors pointed out. How. 
many of us remember the rules about the subjunctive, the indicative and potential 
moods or the neuter and active verbs ? Yet .most of us can, perhaps, write more 
correctly than if we were always seeking to square our sentences by the rule of a 
formula. 

Upon this subject of grammar Mr. Adams gives an excellent illustration in 
the article above referred to. He says the teacher goes on during a whole term 
cramming his pupils with rules — conundrums, as he calls them— and at the end of 
the term wonders that when his pupil sits down to write something independently 
he is so shockingly incorrect in the use of language ; but the teacher may devote 
the same amount of time spent by his pupil in memorizing rules of grammar to the 
careful study of the rules of base ball. He may buy him a bat and stand up in the 
proper position and go through all the proper motions for hitting the ball, or he 
may practice his arm in the curved movements of scientific pitching. All this he 
may do, and at the end of the term go out to play ball with his pupil, who has 
never studied the game theoretically, but knows a good deal of it practically, and 
the teacher will find himself a comparative failure. He will hardly do as well as 
his pupil did in independent writing upon a basis of arbitrary rules, and may 
reasonably conclude he was trying to teach his pupil what he could not do himself 

The text book upon this subject now in use in our city schools is " Green's In- 
troduction to the Study of English Grammar." It is probably no worse than 
others of its class. We select a few rules and propositions from this book to illus • 
trate its general character : 

"'A redundant verb has more than one form for its past tense and past 
participle." 

" Some verbs, usually intransitive, become transitive when used with a causa- 
tive signification, or with a noun of kindred meaning.'' 

" The infinitive represents the action or state as an abstract noun." 

" A participle is a word having the signification of the verb, but the construc- 
tion of the adjective.'' 

" Coordinate connectives are used when the parts to be united are similar. The 
sentence then has one or more of its parts compound, and is called a partial com- 
pound sentence." 

" In changing a complex to a simple sentence, we must change the verb of the 
subordinate clause to an infinitive or a participle. These are then disposed of by 
the following rules : 

"The infinitive has the construction* of the noun with the signification and 
limitation of the verb, and when dependent is governed] by the word which it 
limits/' And then follows some other equally intelligible rules. 

Now in the name of that tutelary deity of the American people, common 
sense, what are young children expected to receive from memorizing such rubbish, 
such utterly useless strings of long words as the above j rules ? It seems to us 
doubtful whether any of the ablest writers in America could repeat one of them, 
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this principle must rest the right of the state to tax its citizens for the support of 
the public schools. To produce good citizens who shall in every way promote the 
welfare of the state is therefore the ultimate object of our whole educational system. 
It may perhaps be admitted that a truly, thoroughly educated man will be a good 
citizen, but it is necessary to consider what are the elements of true education and 
it will doubtless behoove us not to omit any of them if we wish to produce neces- 
sarily a good citizen as the result of our educational system. 

Horace Mann defines education thus : " All intelligent thinkers upon the 
subject now utterly discard and repudiate the idea that reading and writing with a 
knowledge of accounts constitute education. The lowest claim which any intelli- 
gent man now prefers in its behalf is, that its dominion extends over the three- 
fold nature of man : over his body, training it by the systematic and intelligent 
observance of those benign laws which secure health, impart strength and prolong 
life ; over his intellect, invigorating the mind, replenishing it with knowledge and 
cultivating all those tastes which are allied to virtue ; and over his moral and relig- 
ious susceptibilities also, dethroning selfishness, enthroning conscience, leading the 
* affections outwardly in good will toward men, and upward in gratitude and rever- 
ence to God." 

Says Francis Peck in an article upon the progress of education in England, 
published in the Contemporary Review, (vol. 35, p. 682) : " To educate is to de- 
velop all those faculties and talents which are latent in the individual, to train, 
harmonize and regulate the progress of that three-fold nature comprised in the 
body, mind or soul, and spirit 6f man. Nor is it possible to start fairly on this in- 
quiry without a right conception of these three distinct but inseperable parts of 
which human nature is composed, and which must each receive its proper educa- 
tion if we would elevate the whole." In the constitution of 1802 of the state of Ohio 
is the following provision : 

" Religion, morality and knowledge being essentially necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of instruction shall 
forever be encouraged by legislative provision not inconsistent with the rights of 
conscience." 

In the Revised Statutes of Massachusetts of i860, p. 216, sec. 10, is the fol- 
lowing provision : 

" It shall be the duty of the president, professors and tutors of the University 
of Cambridge and of the several colleges, of all preceptors and teachers of acade- 
mies, and of all other instructors of youth to exert* their best endeavors to impress 
on the minds of children and youth committed to their care and instruction, the 
principles of piety and justice and a sacred regard for truth ; love of their country, 
humanity and benevolence, sobriety, industry and frugality, chastity, moderation 
and temperance ; and those other virtues which are the ornament of human society 
and the basis upon which a republican constitution is founded ; and it shall be 
the duty of such instructors to endeavor to lead their pupils, as their ages and ca- 
pacities will admit, into a clear understanding of the tendencies of the above named 
virtues to preserve and perfect a republican constitution and secure the blessings of 
liberty as well as to promote their future happiness, and also to point out to them 
the evil tendency of the opposite vices." 

9 \ 
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Jean Jacques Rousseau, who will hardly be accused of any undue leaning to- 
ward religion, or at least theology, in his treatise on the Social Compact, book 4, 
chapter 8, recognizes the importance, nay the necessity of having what he calls 
a " political religion " in which are included belief in God and in a future state. 

Quotations might be multiplied, but enough has been adduced to show that 
down to this day at least the best thinjcers on the subject of education and many 
who have passed laws in regard to it have been of the opinion that instruction in 
ethics and morals was a necessary part of the education of youth, the aim of such 
education being to produce good citizens, and thereby render secure the blessings 
of republican government. 

Upon this principle are conducted the common schools of England at this day. 
Instruction is given in the Bible as regularly as in any other branch of study. 
When Mr. Foster's elementary education act was passed in 1870 there was much 
opposition to this clause about religious instruction on the part of the non-conform- 
ists but it was carried, and in the London school board composed about equally of 
churchmen and non- conformists the Biblical instruction clause was carried by a 
majority of five to one. There is a provision in the law that any one objecting to 
Biblical instruction may have his child taught in secular branches during the time 
allotted to Biblical instruction. Among all the children in the schools in London, 
only one in four thousand has taken advantage of this provision and omitted the 
biblical instruction, Examinations of the children show that a great deal has been 
accomplished in this branch of study. 

We have spoken of the course of the English in this matter somewhat fully, not 
because we would recommend an exact following of their example, but in order to 
show that the principle we are contending for has been adopted and successfully 
carried into practice in a great nation and can not therefore be called impractic- 
able or merely sentimental. 

Such then are the conclusions great thinkers have come to upon this subject 
and such is the practice of at least one great nation in regard to it. What reason 
have we to give for the entire exclusion of all direct moral and religious training 
from our common schools ? Surely it cannot be said this community is not in 
need of moral education. Take up the daily paper and read the catalogue o* 
crime, day after day, and any one will confess there is room for improvement 
among us. The evil of drunkenness is frightful here at this time and so is its 
sister sin unchastity. Your committee are informed that there are on the North 
Side in this city, saloons which are supported mainly by the children coming out of 
one of our leading public schools, and that there are saloons and gaming places 
frequented largely by the young of both sexes with consequences too frightful to 
contemplate. Something may be done no doubt by enforcing the laws against the 
sale of liquor to minors, and permitting minors to frequent gaming places, but the 
young must be rescued by education and moral training. There is no force known 
to man which can preserve the youth about us from these snares and pitfalls of vice 
spread at their very feet, as they step over the thresholds of our schools, except the 
force of moral and religious training. The youth must be taught what crime is 
and what are its consequences, and what virtue is, and some belief in God and in a 
future life, must be imprinted upon their minds. There is no other enduring safe- 
guard. ^?ay, the argument may be carried still farther ; not only does education 
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entirely apart from moral training, fail to make a good citizen, but on the contrary 
such education produces a citizen vastly more dangerous to the state, in some 
respects, than the totally uneducated citizen would be. Demagogues are not 
wholly ignorant, but half educated men. Education opens to their mind all the 
evil as well as all the good in the world. What guarantee is there independent of 
any training of the moral sense that the open mind will fill itself with good alone, 
and thus become a great power for good in the state, rather than fill itself with evil 
and become a correspondingly great power for evil in the state. Of course, we 
do not desire to go back to mediaevalism and keep men ignorant in order that 
they may not be able to do any harm. What we do desire is to go far ahead of 
our present educational system, and so really and thoroughly train our citizens that 
they may see the evil only to shun it, and see the good in ail things and intelli- 
gently seize upon and retain it. Such education would doubtless produce citizens 
who would be an enduring bulwark of our free institutions. 

It may be well before proceeding farther with this subject to consider a few of 
the objections certain to be made to any moral or religious training in our schools. 

It will be objected that the Sunday schools and the home are the proper 
places for moral and religious teaching. There are not Sunday schools enough in 
this city to begin to teach even a small minority of the children, and even if there 
were enough, which it is impossible there should be so long as they are entirely 
supported by private contributions, it can not justly be said that a half hour, or 
even an hour a week is sufficient to give a child any proper moral training, unless 
supplemented by constant instruction at home. Moreover, the system of teaching 
in a Sunday school is not sufficiently thorough and there is a lack of competent 
teachers who make a business of teaching the young, and there is a want of author- 
ity and control of teachers over their scholars which hinders very much all real 
teaching. But it is urged there is the home. Let the moral teaching be carried on 
there. This is a good theory but it does not work in practice. Most of the child- 
ren in our public schools are from the families of the poorer classes and the work- 
ing men. Such people are busy from morning till night. They have no time to 
give their children instruction in these matters even if they had the ability to do 
so. That this is true appears fram the fact that many of the children that come to 
our Sunday schools, and whose parents therefore have some desire that they should 
be taught in religious matters, have never even so much as heard the name of God 
or Christ, except in profanity. No, it will not do to take shelter behind any such 
objections as these. The simple question remains for the great majority of the 
children — shall they have some moral and religious training in the schools, or shall 
they grow up absolutely without any knowledge of morality and religion beyond 
what they may pick up in some chance, hap hazard way ? And in answering this 
question it is again necessary to repeat the inquiry with which this discussion was 
opened — namely, can the safety of the state be securely entrusted to those who are 
entirely without morality or religion ? 

But it will again be objected, the sects do not agree, and therefore you cannot 
teach morality or religion in our schools. This is a total nonsequitur. The sects 
do agree upon the fundamental principles of morality and religion. Their differ- 
ences are upon minor points. We presume no one who believes in any religion at 
all would object to having his child taught about God, immortality and the ten 






commandments. The experience of the English schools shows conclusively that 
this proposition is absolutely true. But it will be said — how about the consciences 
of the infidels ? Our laws must not hurt their consciences and they would not 
desire to have their children taught any of these things. 

In the first place an exception can be made in their favor so that Ihe objection- 
able study of morality and religion can be omitted entirelyhy their children. In 
the second place it is straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel to take such very 
tender care of the consciences of a small minority of Ihe community, and for that 
reason permit the whole of the rising generation to grow up without any knowledge 
of the fundamental principles of morality and religion. No laws can be made which 
suit exactly every member of the community. They must be made for the best 
good of the greatest number and all due regard to rights of conscience can be had 
within these limits. Nay, it may be observed that he present condition of our 
school laws on this subject inflicts as great an injustice upon Roman Catholics who 
conscientiously object to the schools because no religion is taught in them and 
who are yet taxed to support them, as the proposed change could inflict upon infi- 
dels who would have to be taxed to support schools in which some morality and 
religion was taught. 

It may be again objected that the teachers in the public schools are not as 
competent teachers in religion and morality as are clergymen and those who have 
made a special study in these matters. This may be granted, but it is not the 
question. The question is not which is the best teaching, but whether there shall 
be any teaching at all, and if there is to be any teaching, it has already been 
shown that it must come from the public schools to a large extent, and for a very 
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We come next to the last objection which « 
That if any moral or religious teaching is introduced ii 
Catholics will object and become alienated entirely from 
objection is very serious if it is true, and it becomes n 
the position of the Roman Catholic Church toward our public schools. As our 
authorities for the statements we shall make upon this point, we refer lo an article 
by Bishop B. J. McQuaid in the North American Review for April, i88l, entitled, 
" Religion in Schools," an article in the Catholic World for June, 1S80, by the 
Right Reverend J. L. Spalding, D. D„ entitled, " Aspects of National Education," 
an article in the same magazine for February, iB3i, by Rev. Isaac T. Hecker, en- 
titled, "Catholics and Protestants agreeing on the School Question," and the dis- 
cussion in Cincinnati over the proposed rule to prohibit the reading of the Bible 
in the schools, together with the opinions of the Lower and Appellate Court upon 
that question. Now, in this city, it may perhaps be said that the Roman Catholics 
have not shown any hostility to the schools as at present constituted, at least not 
any such hostility as would indicate a desire to interfere with or abolish the 
schools. The number of Roman Catholic children in the public schools here, 
your committee have not been able to ascertain with exactness, as no record is kept 
as to the religious belief of the children, in fact no attention at all is paid to it, 
That there are some Roman Catholic children in our schools is undoubtedly a fact, 
but tie number is probably extremely small as compared with the whole number 
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of children in the schools, and very small also as compared with the number of 
Roman Catholic children in the Roman Catholic parochial schools here. There 
are in the Roman Catholic parochial schools of this city sixteen thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-three children. (See Sadlier's Catholic directory, almanac and 
ordo for the year 1881, pages 88 and 89.) Facts speak much louder than words 
and the presence of this great number of children in the parochial schools, especially 
as these are not free schools except in cases of necessity, shows conclusively that 
the great bulk 'of the Roman Catholic population of this city do not send their 
children to the public schools at all, but to the parochial schools of their own sect. 
Now, of course, if they approved of the public schools, where tuition can be had 
for nothing, they would send their children there, rather than pay for their school- 
ing anywhere else. The testimony of these facts is amply supported by the arti- 
cles above referred to, written by some of the highest dignitaries of that church. 
In these articles the ground is squarely taken that the Roman Catholics cannot 
conscientiously send their children to the public schools because there is no re- 
ligious teaching in them. A few do send their children to the schools, but this, 
your committee believe, is only because of necessity, or in cases where they cannot 
obtain suitable instruction in the parochial schools. Such, then, is the attitude to- 
day of the Roman Catholics in this city toward our schools, although those schools are 
not only totally non-sectarian, but never even allow mention ofthenameof God or 
the reading of the Bible without comment. Surely, then, it is rather idle to say 
that the Roman Catholics would object to any entirely unsectarian moral or re- 
ligious training in our schools, for they do not send their children to the schools 
when there is not any such training. And yet, be it remembered, they pay taxes/ 
to support these schools and do not oppose them or seek to injure them. In fact, 
many of the Roman Catholics are friendly to the school system even although they 
do not use it to any great extent. In Cincinnati, the great point made against al- 
lowing the reading of the Bible in the schools was that it was against the con- 
science of the Roman Catholics and kept their children out of the schools, and 
able men like Stanley Mathews and George Hoadley kept harping upon this point 
and the great injustice of this forcing the Roman Catholics out of the schools, to- 
tally ignoring the fact that the conscientious objection of the Roman Catholics to 
the schools lies much deeper and arises from the absence of any moral or religious 
training in the schools. The court at Cincinnati decided in favor of continuing 
the Bible reading in the schools. The Supreme Court, in a weak opinion based 
largely upon some legal technicalities about not having power to interfere with the 
action of the School Board in such a matter, reversed the decision of the court be- 
low, and the Bible reading was discontinued. What is the result ? In Cincinnati 
and its neighborhood there are to-day in the parochial schools of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church eighteen thousand four hundred and three children. (See Sadlier's 
directory, etc., 1881, p. 105.) Of course there can not be any great number of Ro- 
man Catholic children in the public schools, in spite of the beneficient abolition 
of the Bible reading for their especial benefit. Now the question of reading or not 
reading the Bible in our schools at the opening exercises is not here under discus- 
sion, because such perfunctory reading probably does but little good, if it does any, 
but we quote the Cincinnati discussion simply to throw a clear light upon the true 
position of the Roman Catholics toward our schools, and to show if there were a 
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.lend for adoption in the public schools of this city. 

The questions of communism and the relations of capital and labor are among 
the leading questions of the day, and our educational system ought to have some 
bearing upon them. 

Carlyle says that all revolutions begin at the head and work downward like 
brain fever. Certain it is that the oppression of the ruling and rich classes was 
the primary cause of the outbreak of communism at the time of the French revo- 
lution, and that the selfishness and c.vetousness of the rich have a great deal to 
do with the existence of communism at this day. The covetousness and idolatry 
of riches in the lower classes have also a great deal to do with communism. If a 
generation finally grows up which has had no Christian training, and no belief in 
Godorimmortality.it is obvious that the main objects of such a generation of 
nien will be to miikc themselves as comfortable as they can. The pleasures, profits 
and luxuries of life will be the only God such a generation will know. The inevi- 
table result will be that while they have power the rich will accumulate what they 
can, quite irrespective of the morality of their methods of accumulation, and the 
poor when they get the power will seize what of riches they can lay their hands 
upon equally without regard to the morality of the seizure. Between the two the 
safety of the state will not be worth a farthing's purchase. The safety of the state 
moreover is absolutely dependent upon the maintenance of the family, while it is 
well known that all, or nearly all, of the piincipal writers upon communism do not 
consider the individual has any more right to his wife than he has to his property, 
and advocate a general condition •:! pinmiicuity so that children as well as goods 
shall belong to the state. For proof of this statement we refer to the writings of 
Fourier and St. Simon, to More's " Utopia," Campanula's " City of the Sun,' 1 
Cadet's "Voyage in Icarus" and other works of a like character. Moreover the 
experience of most of the communistic societies in this country and elsewhere 
is that they have failed whenever the marriage lie and family life were per- 
mitted. 

Now it is said that the enforcement of proper sanitary laws in great cities, 
the teaching of political economy and the proper study of history will be sufficient 
to save the state from communism. Is it so ? No doubt these will do much, and 
it is well to try them all, but there ia a deeper cause for these social evils than mere 
ignorance. The cause seems to be materialism ; that is, idolatry of wealth and 
what wealth brings, and of all sorts of sensual pleasure. The minds of rich 
and poor must be taught the value of things moral, mental and spiritual. 

Earth can not be made a material paradise for all, and the only cure for a great 
deal of trouble that cannot be cured by anything earth has to offer is to be found 
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in an earnest belief in the immortality of the soul. This is a doctrine which should 
surely underlie all teachings, and while it does not prevent all healthy and honest 
endeavor to better the earthly condition, does explain, alleviate and offer compen- 
sation for many of those evils and undoubted sufferings and grievances for which 
this life seems to have no remedy. 

The need of moral and religious training in order effectually to combat the se- 
ductive teachings of communism seems to be sufficiently obvious. The same 
arguments will apply in a great measure to those questions involving the relations 
of capital and labor. Such questions are now too often solved upon principles of 
supreme selfishness. Nothing is done by the employer for the true well being of 
the employed. Too little consideration is shown by the employed for the em- 
ployer in hard times when no profit is to be made in business. The whole ques- 
tion is simply relegated to the laws of supply and demand, and men are regarded 
as any other chattels which are to be had at the lowest possible price the market 
affords. Of course these principles of hard selfishness on both sides lead to many 
collisions and much bitter feeling. What is lacking belongs to the moral world, a 
spirit of fairness, moderation, justice and benevolence, a practical application of 
the commandment, " Love thy neighbor as thyself.'' 

But it is very naturally asked " what is practically proposed in the way of 
moral or religious training in our public schools," and to this question it will be 
our next duty to give at least a partial answer. 

We propose that there shall be regular instruction in ethics from some good 
text book, and further that the children shall be taught of the existence of God as 
the creator and ruler of the universe as He is acknowledged to be by all religious 
sects, and of man's responsibility toward God involving the idea of not sinning 
against Him ; also the Ten Commandments to be committed to memory and to be 
explained so that the children may understand them ; also that the children may 
be taught that there is a life beyond this one, not going into any theological doc- 
trines about heaven and hell, so far as the sects differ about them, but certainly in- 
culcating in the minds of the children the hope of everlasting life and the idea 
that the truest happiness both here and hereafter depends upon virtuous living. 
Let this course of study be pursued like any other, and mastered as thoroughly. 
In England there is a regular course of bibical instruction with examinations upon 
it. We are not asking so much here, but only that the little which we do suggest 
be done thoroughly and well. We propose further that if any child's parents ob- 
ject to having their child pursue this branch of study, those parents may state 
such objections to the superintendent of the school to which the child goes, and 
the superintendent shall allow such child to pursue some branch of secular instruc- 
tion in the time allotted to the moral and religious instruction. We believe no one 
can reasonably object to what is above outlined, and we further believe some step 
in this direction is an absolute necessity if this community is to be kept from de- 
struction, and our free institutions are to be preserved and handed down to our 
children. It is impossible longer to shut our eyes to the condition of things in 
this city as regards crime. It is festering here all about us. The most horrible 
crimes are matters of almost daily occurrence. Perhaps these are to a certain ex- 
tent inseparable from a great city, but at all events let us preserve the young so far 
as we can. It is simply appalling to look upon the debauchery of the very young 
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of both sexes in our saloons and public places. It would seem as if the very moral 
sense itself must be leaving this community if we allow such things to go on. In 
the midst of such temptations, such deliberate, systematic debauchery of the young 
as is going on all about us, and in an age when the grossest materialism offers no 
help in pointing out temptation or holding up any good but sensual pleasures, we 
feel that we can not afford for our sakes, and we dare not take the responsibility 
for their sakes, that the children among us, who in a few years, will hold the powei 
of government, shall grow up without God, without goodness, and without hope 
beyond this present life. It is for us to choose whether this nation shall be com- 
posed of men and women who have not enough of the moral sense to lift them 
above the brutes, or of high-minded and virtuous citizens, whether our masters 
in the near future shall or shall not be able to distinguish between right and 
wrong. 

3. We pass on to the consideration of the third objection to our present sys- 
tem of public instruction, namely the neglect of proper physical training. 

We observed in the published course of study in the schools of this city that 
the title *' Physical Exercises — free gymnastics" appears in the order of exercises for 
each year up to the third year of the primary department, and after that the title 
44 Physical Exercises'* appears up to the end of the course in the grammar depart- 
ment. There is no provision for physical training in the high school department. 
These " free gymnastics," as they are called, are merely motions of the hands and 
body without the assistance of any gymnastic apparatus. This sort of exercise 
does not ordinarily amount to much, especially unless it is carried on with a great 
deal of spirit and accompanied by music for timing the motions. The fact is, nothing 
is more generally disliked by pupils and teachers than this kind of exercise, and 
consequently it is rery frequently neglected. The need of proper physical training 
and development hardly requires to be discussed. Such training is especially lack- 
ing in America, and particularly among American women. The foundation of all 
useful and happy living in this world must be a sound and healthy body, and we 
cannot do too much to preserve the health of the children. Mere routine exer- 
cises in free gymnastics, calisthenics, or any other makeshifts and substitutes for 
real athletic exercise will not prove sufficient to preserve health. Fortunately most 
children have an inborn love for outdoor games of all kinds, and they will take 
care of their bodies to a certain extent, unless they are so overburdened with study 
that they do not have sufficient time for exercise. This natural love of the chil- 
dren for outdoor and athletic sports should be fostered and encouraged in every 
possible way. At the great Eton school in England children are never allowed to 
study more than an hour and a half at a time, and all kinds of athletic exercises 
are encouraged. Nay, it is even said that the standing of a boy in that school is 
regulated not alone by his proficiency in his lessons, but by his skill in athletic ex- 
ercises. There ought to be a good playground and as much of a gymnasium as is 
practicable attached to every school, and the pupils should be made to use them 
freely. There is no exercise, either for children or older people, so good as that 
which interests the mind as well as exercises the body. Such exercise gives com- 
plete rest after intellectual labor. All games in the open air are admirable, per- 
haps the best physical exercise, and many such games and trials of athletic skill 
could readily be carried on in connection with our schools, and would result in 
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inestimable benefit to the children. We live so very fast in America, and our busi- 
ness men are so pressed down with work and excitement, that we see all about us 
ruined constitutions, feeble and emaciated frames, round shoulders, sunken chests, 
and the pallor of the dyspeptic. Let us at least equip the children for the fierce 
struggle which is before them, by arming them with firm muscles, clear heads, bright 
eyes and good digestions, so they shall as men be able to keep with the foremost 
in business, and as women be suited to fulfill the duties of wives and mothers, and 
transmit to their children the good health in which they themselves rejoice. In 
connection with this subject we would also recommend that the children be in- 
structed in the general principles of physiology and Hygiene, and acquire some 
knowledge of the human body and the proper treatment of it. We notice some 
attention is given to this matter in the curriculum of the public schools. Such 
teaching might be made of great use in keeping children from drunkenness by ex- 
plaining to them the consequences of over indulgence in alcoholic drinks, and im- 
pressing upon their imaginations the fearful end of him who becomes a slave to 
such habits. So the old Spartans taught their boys to beware of drunkenness by 
showing them the disgusting spectacle of the drunken slave, and appealing by the 
force of example to their sense of self-respect. Lessons like this imprinted upon 
the sensitive imaginations of the young are sure to bear fruit in after life, and im- 
pose the powerful influence of fear upon all tendency to such' bad habits. 

4. The fourth and last defect in our present school system which we propose 
to discuss here, is, the absence of practical training, that training of the hand and 
eye which would enable those leaving our schools to become useful and productive 
members of society almost immediately after leaving school, by practicing some 
mechanic or industrial art or trade. We regard the lack of such training as a 
very grievous defect, and one which ought to be immediately remedied. It is also 
to be observed and regretted that "not only are the children without any such prac- 
tical training in the schools, but the whole spirit of the education there given is 
against forming any taste whatever for manual labor of any kind. Those who 
graduate from our high schools are not disposed to take up any trade, even those 
who simply go through the grammar schools come out frequently with a certain 
amount of " smartness," and an idea that they are too knowing to go into anything 
like a trade. It is said by Mr. Fay in his report to the Rhode Island House of 
Representatives, before referred to, on the subject of the industrial arts in the public 
schools, that this state of mind about the mechanic arts and trades so prevalent in 
this country cannot be traced to the public schools or to any superabundance of 
education, because only two or three per cent of the children go through the high 
schools, and consequently that only two or three per cent could in any case be in- 
jured by over education. Mr. Fay thereby admits that the high schools have such 
an influence, but does not think it can be traced back of the high schools. We 
differ from him upon this point, but at all events, what is needed is not merely that 
the children should not learn to abhor manual labor, but that they should learn to 
love it and become proficient in it and realize its true worth and dignity. The 
only way to test a principle is to carry it to extremes. If all of the population 
were educated under the present school system (and it is the theory of that system 
that all should receive its full benefits), where should we find manual laborers and 
tradesmen? Obviously foreign workmen would come in and fill up the ranks of 
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those trades and manual arts deserted by our over educated people, because dis- 
pised by them, and in a short time we should have but a few American craftsmen 
and laborers, and those that we did have would be the least intelligent and poor- 
est portion of the community. Any system of education which can produce such 
a result, or tend to produce it, is incorrect and needs immediate reformation. It 
is high time for this nation to look into this matter and provide suitable training 
for mechanics and craftsmen, else we are in danger of falling far behind other na- 
tions in manufacturing skill, in spite of all our cleverness and inventive genius. 
When England found herself outdone at the Exposition of 1867 by the superior 
skill in the arts and sciences shown by other nations, she began to investigate this 
question of popular industrial education, as carried on in Germany and France, and 
has since adopted such parts of it as she desired, with the result of great improve- 
ment in these branches. 

In Germany such education is carried on very extensively and successfully and 
the same is true of France. Something has been done in this country, such as 
the Illinois Industrial College and the Industrial School connected with the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, but this is not enough. Such training 
should be a part of all of our common school education. Drawing is the foun- 
dation of all industrial training and is the great educator of the hand and eye* 
Regular and thorough training in this branch should be given in all our public 
schools. Girls should be instructed in sewing and other household arts. We 
notice with pleasure that our Board of Education has already resolved to look into 
the question of having the girls taught sewing. This is a step in the right direc- 
tion and we hope this reform will be rapidly and diligently carried out We 
desire to refer particularly to an* article by Mr. Edward Atkinson, in Scribner's 
Magazine, for April 1881, entitled, "Elementary Instruction in the Mechanical 
Arts/' In this article is given a practical and exact statement of the method of 
introducing such teaching into our public schools. 

In this paper Mr. Atkinson in speaking of the training of the hand which 
should be given the children in the common schools, says : " The instruction must 
be simple and inexpensive, it must be such as will require but few tools and no 
machinery ; it must be within the scope of ordinary teachers, or perhaps of elder 
pupils, to direct; and it must be done in the common school house." He says that 
a stove should be provided and bread making taught the girls. The use of scissors 
should also be taught. Also the art of patching, making up bundles properly, 
and using the sewing machine. He prescribes also a course of making paper 
boxes and another in making calico patch-work quilts. The boys should be taught 
type setting, wire working and the making of willow ware. The tools and mater- 
ials for all this instruction would be very cheap, and easily provided. No separate 
building would be required but only a room in the ordinary school building. He 
goes on to say as follows : 

44 In the month of February, at the examination of the school of the Institute 
of Technology, the writer inspected the work of about a dozen boys, who first 
began to learn the art of the blacksmith in October last. The whole time of their 
work, which had covered three lessons per week for four months, was equal to 
twelve full days work of ten hours each ; the rest of their time had been devoted 
to study. The examples of their work laid out for examination and comparison 
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consisted of a set of steel tools, forged, tempered, and finished ready to be used 
in the course of instruction in metal turning in which they are* now engaged. 
May it not be claimed that this simple example proves the whole case ? " 

In speaking of a course of practical training to be used in connection with 
our high school system, Mr. Atkinson says: " Assuming plenty of room, the plant 
required for a school containing nearly four hundred pupils would be very inexpen- 
sive. The building should be of only one story, — a brick shell, with an ashpalt 
concrete floor, a plank roof covered with gravel, lighted and ventilated by moni- 
tors. The tools, as has been stated, are not of a costly kind ; and the instructors 
must be good, practical carpenters, blacksmiths, or machinists. 

The building should contain shops for : 1st. Carpentry ; 2d. Forging and 
Moulding; 3d. Foundry Work; 4th. Vise Work; 5th. Brazing; 6th. Wood Turn- 
ing ; 7th. Metal-Turning; 8th. Metal Finishing. For greater security against fire, 
an independent building should be erected for a paint shop. 

This work would not be subject to the objection that applies to men and boys 
undertaking mental work in an evening school after they have been exhausted by 
a hard day's physical work ; but it would afford an admirable opportunity to those 
who had not elsewhere an opportunity for muscular effort. The writer has had a 
little experience with a half-time school for children employed in a cotton factory, 
and has had the opportunity to observe the beneficial effect, both mentally and 
physically, of the change from hand- work to head-work, and vice-versa. 

The following general course of instruction has been prepared by Prof. J. M. 
Ordway, of the institute of Technology : 

" This sketch is intended to show a regular and progressive system of work. 
Pupils can be kept well together by intercalating extra pieces of work for those 
who get along rapidly, so that the backward ones may keep along, in some 
degree, with their quicker comrades. 

" The course of instruction must be somewhat flexible. But the flexibility 
should have reference to the forms and uses of the pieces made, rather than the 
sequence of the operation. It needs, therefore, a man at the head to contrive, all 
the time, what particular forms can be made most advantageously from year to 
year, and what intercalations are most suitable. The sizes should be varied, if 
nothing else. 

•• In general, we may say that the lessons go in something like this order : In 
carpentry ; lining and split-sawing a rough board ; planing the rough board; sawing 
squaring and fitting to lap corner-box ; mitering and making a miter corner-box ; 
putting on cover, hinging, and hooking; dovetail splicing; dovetail corners ; blind 
dovetailing ; mortising (in various forms); framing; truss making; paneling; stair- 
making. 

" In blacksmithing : making fire ; round bend ; drawing-out ; square bends; 
square bend with thickened angle ; splitting and turning ; twisting, forging round 
to square, square to round, and round to prismatic ; welding ; punching ; riveting ; 
upsetting ; heading rivets and nails ; making bolts «wd nuts; cutting threads by 
hand ; drilling by hand ; hinging ; drawing steel ; tempering steel ; case-hardening 
iron ; welding'steel to steel ; welding steel to iron, 
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u In turning: centering; turning cylindrical form, taper round groove, bead 
square shoulder, tapering shoulder, use of chucks and face-plates ; turning cups ; 
square screw-threads, angular screw-thread ; angular thread-nut ; square thread-nut 
turning flanges ; fitting shaft couplings. 

M In foundry work: molding square block angle wire; flat' wire; molding 
cylinder cone-pieces of irregular outline ; melting iron ; tapping into ladle ; pouring 
molding pulleys ; molding grooved pulleys ; core-making ; casting with simple round 
wires ; casting with irregular wire ; pickling and cleaning. Then should follow : 
mold with sweeps molding for hrass ; melting in crucibles and casting in brass ; 
making alloys ; making iron castings malleable ; filing, chipping, and turning 
wood." 

We also append the following extracts from Mr. Fay's valuable report to the 
Rhode Island House of Representatives, before referred to: 

•'In Germany, •improvement' schools, 'real* schools, * trade* schools 
4 weaver's ' schools, and special schools, of many kinds, are found thickly scat- 
tered over the entire country, affording facilities not only for general but for 
special technical instruction that are unsurpassed. In the lower order of these in- 
stitutions, there is a similarity to our elementary schools, with the distinction that, 
invariably, the strictest attention is given to instruction in drawing. Of the second- 
ary schools, we give the curriculum of one of the best, styled the " city-trade school 
of Berlin." It was founded '• to give a more appropriate education for the mechanic 
arts and higher trades, than can be had through the course of the other schools," 
and has the city of Berlin as its patron. The subjects of instruction are religion, 
German, French, English, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, geography, history, natural 
history, physics, chemistry, technology, writing, drawing and vocal music. 

*' The school is provided amply with laboratories, apparatus and all parapher- 
nalia of instruction, and technology is taught by describing and illustrating the 
different arts and trades by models and visits to workshops, of which there are 
none connected with the institution. Pupils enter after they are twelve years of 
age, and remain five years to complete the course. Higher than this, in order and 
forming the summit in the grade of industrial schools, is the Royal Trade Acad- 
emy at Berlin, which embraces in its course far more advanced mathematical 
studies, and has extensive workshops connected with it, where various branches of 
practical mechanics are taught. The pupil begins with the making of a screw, 
and proceeds in regular order to the most difficult mechanical operations. 

" An industrial drawing school in Berlin, also trains designers of patterns for 
printing silk, woolen and cotton tissues, and paper hangings, together with all the 
theoretical and practical branches of weaving. 

" Among the large number whose organization we have noted, the Royal 
School of Machinery at Augsburg, in Bavaria, is interesting, devoting, as it does, 
more time to the practical side of mechanics. The requisites for admission are a 
thorough knowledge of algebra and geometry, and a certain amount of practice in 
linear drawing. The pupils, who must be fifteen years old, pursue a theoretical 
course in higher mathematics, mechanics, physics, drawing, etc., but devote an 
average of three hours daily to the workshops. 
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" The scholar is placed at a vise, and a coarse file and'a piece of iron are given 
him. He practices first in filing planes at right angles, and then parallel to one 
another, then he does the same with a finer file. Nothing can be done superfi- 
cially, and no one can go on to other work until he has been thoroughly successful 
Next he is practiced in boring, cutting screws and^in making faucets. Then 
comes the turning of round surfaces and of screws, smoothing off, etc., all of which 
is. done with simple pieces of iron, out of which paper weights, etc., are made. 
Other simple operations follow until the end of the course, when scholars are gen- 
erally able to support themselves by working in any factory. 

44 In Austria there is a similar course of instruction, also in France, though in 
neither is it quite so thorough as in Germany. 

44 England, Holland, Italy, Sweden, Russia, and the other countries have been 
actively working, and in each of them we find much to interest and instruct, but 
enough has been written to demonstrate the fact that in all of them, the problem 
of industrial education is considered of vital importance, and that in its solution 
they are many years in advance of our country. 

44 The collection of implements and pieces of machinery contributed by the 
Russian Government to illustrate the work done at that school, formed an inter- 
esting exhibition in Machinery Hall at our Centennial Exhibition, and furnished 
to interested observers a definite idea of the plan, system and results obtainable 
from it. 

44 Among those whose attention was specially attracted by it was President 
Runkle, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, whose skill as an educator 
and penetration as a man of science, enabled him at once to discern the novelty 
and special merits of the system and its adaptibility for use, as an adjunct to his 
own institution, the need of which he had keenly felt for a long time. He mas- 
tered the details of the plan, and upon returning to Boston, so favorably impressed 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics' Association and private individuals inter- 
ested in industrial education, that in a short time they placed enough money at his 
disposal to enter upon the experiment. Inexpensive shops were built and fully 
equipped in the different rooms with all the appliances for vise work, forging, 
planing, turning, drilling and iron founding. In response to the polite invitation 
of President Runkle, who had been informed of the inquiry of this Assembly in 
regard to industrial education, we spent a day with him for the purpose of receiv- 
ing a full explanation of the plan and of having ocular demonstration of the re- 
sults thus far achieved. The pupils, since the commencement of the lessons, had 
completed the course in u filing,'' and we saw, in the results of only eighty hours 
of practice and instruction, such exquisite workmanship as could not be surpassed 
by an apprentice of two years' experience in an ordinary shop. We found a class 
of thirty-two boys at work on a clipping exercise, with hammer and chisel, under 
the instructions and constant supervision of an expert mechanic, employed as a 
teacher of practical mechanics, and it was easy to perceive that the class instruc- 
tion in this branch of education was as systematic and simple as teaching a class 
in arithmetic or grammar in one of our best public schools. Our attention was 
directed to the fact that these shops are for instruction and not for construction. 
The object of the labor performed is not to produce salable articles, but to impart 
mechanical skill; and hence the student can here receive systematic instruction, 
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proceeding from first principles to difficult manipulation, while in ordinary construc- 
tion shops an apprentice is taught only those things which accord with the conve- 
nience and profit of his employer. The fact that the instruction is given to so 
many pupils at a time, in class, is a marked economical feature, carrying out, as in 
so many other respects, the analogy with our system of general training. 

" Our space forbids a full description of the many interesting details which came 
under our observation, as well as any account of the testimony already given by 
practical expert mechanics, as well as by thoughtful and skillful educators, as to 
the wonderful results already secured in this experiment of an altogether novel 
method of industrial training, but we are fully satisfied that enough has been said 
in the few months of trial to justify us in the opinion that in this well tried sys- 
tem, at once so simple and so economical, we can find a way to the solution of the 
great question of the adaptation of industrial education to our existing system of 
mental training in the public schools. 

i( From the data and figures furnished us by President Runkle, based upon act- 
ual expenditures, we find that any school committee or city council can add an in- 
dustrial department to their high school, erecting the necessary shops and com- 
pletely furnishing them, at an outlay of from $6,000 to $8,000, according to the ex- 
tent of appliances, capable of giving instruction and practice to 400 pupils per 
annum, at a cost not exceeding $18 per scholar, and probably even less than that.'' 

We refer to this article and adopt it as showing the course we would recom- 
mend to be pursued here. We also refer again to the report of Mr. Fay's com- 
mittee to the Rhode Island House, which contains also (p. 35) a statement of how 
the industrial arts should be taught in the public schools. We want to produce 
from our schools men and women of practical ability, who are not helplessly adrift 
without a rudder or compass as soon as they embark on the ocean of life, but are 
full of all practical ideas and powers so that they can turn their hands to almost any 
useful art, and soon become self-supporting and productive members of society. In 
the nature of things most of them must work. Let them be equipped with such 
mental, moral and physical tools that they can work to the best advantage and 
with the utmost possible economy both of time and labor. 

Having now discussed these four defects in our present common school sys- 
tem, we are prepared to say that if these defects are cured, it is certainly the duty 
of the State to furnish free education, and we believe that it follows logically that 
such education should be compulsory. The right of the State to tax its people for 
educational purposes grows out of its right to protect itself against ignorance and 
vice, and the exercise of this right involves both the right and duty of compelling 
the use of those educational means which are provided by the State for the pre- 
vention of ignorance and vice. 

We are certainly in favor of compulsory education whenever we have sufficient 
school accommodations, but these must first be provided. Our schools at present 
are overcrowded, and more should be provided in the districts where they are 
needed. It seems from the report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
here, that there are at least thirty-nine thousand children between the ages of 6 
and 21, in this city who are not in regular attendance at any school, public or pri- 
vate, and at least twenty-five thousand of these have never appeared at any time at 
any school. These are very startling facts, and sufficiently show that our educa- 
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tional facilities mast be very largely increased, and that we need a compulsory 
education law as soon as we have increased facilities or the. means of getting them. 
Education is compulsory in England. Connecticut has a compulsory law requir- 
ing at least sixty days annual schooling. It has worked well and largely increased 
the attendance at the schools. In Iowa a compulsory law is advised by the super- 
intendent. In New York there is a compulsory la w,^ but it has only been enforced 
in the city of New York, and there.it appears to work well. We are informed that 
in Michigan the compulsory law did not work well. In Massachusetts the work- 
ing of the compulsory law is excellent It is of course necessary that such a law 
should be so drawn that its enforcement will be certain. Some of the officials in 
charge of the system of education should be made responsible in case children are 
not at school, and the law should never be permitted to become a dead letter, as 
has sometimes been the case where no responsibility for its enforcement attached 
to the Trustees or other educational officers. There is no doubt the compulsory 
education laws can be made to work well, and there is no doubt that we require 
such a law here in order to clear our streets of idle and ignorant children, who are 
growing up to become criminals, but the first need of all is obviously to provide 
the means for more school accommodation, as we have not at present nearly room 
enough for the children who do wish to come to school, -and many are turned 
away. If we have a law for compulsory education, we think it should require at 
least ninety days annual schooling between the ages of 6 and 14, this being the 
time according to the school census when the great majority of the children attend 
the schools. 

The second question submitted to the committee has already been partially 
answered by the above general discussion. 

The second branch of this question is not fully answered, however. It is as 
follows : " Should not our schools above the primary be devoted to teaching the 
useful arts, which will enable the pupil to earn a living, rather than to instruction in 
the dead languages, or what may be called for the purposes of this inquiry, orna- 
mental learning ? " We have already expressed our strong opinion that instruction 
in the useful arts and trades should form a part of our regular common school system 
throughout, but we are not prepared to say that the present courses of instruction in 
our high schools should be wholly given up to make room for this industrial train- 
ing. On the contrary, we think it would be unwise to do this. The high schools'are 
certainly of great value. They act as a powerful stimulus to the lower schools and 
indeed form a very important part of the whole system of education. True, only 
a few of the whole number of pupils in the lower grades go through the high 
school, but these few are undoubtedly the very ones who are fitted to profit by the 
higher education, and ought to have it ; and moreover, the influence of the high 
school is felt in the lower schools, even by those who never enter it. We think, 
however, that there should be very complete opportunity given for instruction in 
the higher branches of the industrial arts, to supplement the teachings in these 
arts given in the lower schools, perhaps as a separate course in the high schools, or 
better yet, in a separate building altogether, and that children, or their parents for 
them, should be allowed to elect to follow this course of training altogether if they 
so desire. There is also a controlling treason why our present high school system 
should not at present be given up or changed materially, and that is because most 



